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footsteps,  Gibbons was not destined to be a
parish minister or to pursue the comparatively
peaceful life of a teacher.   Immediately after
their marriage he and his wife went abroad for
further study.   On a July day in 1908, he wrote
almost a decade later, having- chosen to spend
the first days of their honeymoon in digging
the musty pamphleteers of the Ligue out of the
Bodleian Library, they were walking along High
Street in Oxford when their attention was at-
tracted by the cry of a newsboy.   Procuring a
paper, they learned that a revolution was threat-
ening to overthrow the absolute regime of Abdul
Hamid. Two weeks later they were entering the
harbor of Smyrna on a French steamer which
was bringing back to constitutional Turkey the
Young Turk exiles.   ''From that day to this,"
he stated, "the path of the two Americans, whose
knowledge of history heretofore had been gained
only in libraries, has led them through massacres
In Asia Minor and Syria, and through mobiliza-
tions  and  wars   in   Constantinople,   Bulgaria,
Macedonia, Greece, and Albania, back westward
to Austria, Italy, and France, following the trail
of blood and fire from its origin in the Eastern
question to the great European conflagration"
(The New Map of Europe, post, pp. ix~x). His
observations during these and later years he
recorded in newspapers, periodicals, books, and
lectures, becoming one of the best-known popu-
lar exponents of international relations.   From
1908 to 1918 he was foreign correspondent for
the New York Herald,   Meanwhile, he served
for three years, 1910-13, as professor of history
and political economy at Robert College, Con-
stantinople, and in 1913 was awarded the degree
of Ph.D. by Princeton. With the outbreak of the
First World War he became a staff correspond-
ent for Harper's Magazine and Century Maga-
zine.  In France through 1917 and 1918, when
he was American lecturer for the French min-
istry of foreign affairs, he continued his jour-
nalistic connection until he joined the 3o8th
Ammunition Train, 32nd Division, of the Amer-
ican Expeditionary Force.  For services helpful
to France he was made an officer of the Legion
of Honor and was awarded the gold medal of
the Societe de Geographic de Paris.   At the
close of the war he returned to the United States
and engaged in writing and lecturing; in 1919
he was Spencer Trask Lecturer at Princeton
and honorary associate professor at the Army
War College, Washington.  Later in the same
year he resumed his work as staff correspondent
for the Century Magazine, continuing until 1921,
when he took the assignment to cover the Wash-
ington conference on disarmament for Harper's
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Magazine. In 1922 he went to Europe as a cor-
respondent for the Christian Science Monitor.
For eight years beginning in 1925 he was edi-
torial adviser to the Century Company.  Seeing
in the  development of aviation  a means  for
bringing America and Europe closer together,
he managed in 1927 the forty-two hour flight of
Commander Richard E. Byrd and three com-
panions from New York to France.   He was
awarded the Albert Kahn "around-the-world"
fellowship in 1930 and that year became cor-
respondent of The New York Times in China
and Manchuria.   In addition to his   Oriental
travels in 1930-31, he made two trips to Africa.
A facile writer, he was the author of more
than two dozen books, much of the content in
some of which had appeared in newspapers and
magazines. The earliest of these was The New
Map of Europe (1914), "the story of the recent
European diplomatic  crisis  and wars  and of
Europe's present catastrophe."   The success of
this publication led him to complete the survey
of international relations by writing The New
Map of Africa (1916) and The New Map of
Asia   (1919), the latter prepared during the
Peace Conference following  the First  World
War, "with the aim of presenting the principal
facts and problems of Asiatic history since 1900
in so far as they are the result of or have been
largely influenced by the maintenance and ex-
tension of European  intervention," which  he
deemed "a permanent danger to world peace,"
In 1928 he added to the series The New Map
of South America.   His other publications in-
clude Paris Reborn  (1915),  a study in civic
psychology;  The Foundation  of the Ottoman
Empire (1916) ; The Blackest Page of Modern
History (1916), in which he depicted events in
Armenia in 1915 and censured other nations,
especially Germany, for not interfering;  The
Little   Children of the  Luxembourg   (1916);
The Reconstruction of Poland and the Near
East (1917); France and Ourselves (1920), an
attempt to interpret France and the French peo-
ple to Americans; Riviera Towns (1920), with
Lester G. Hornby;   Venizelos, a biography in
the   Modern   Statesmen   Series;   Anglo-Saxon
Solidarity   (1921); An Introduction to  World
Politics  (1922);  Europe Since 1918  (1923);
America's Place in the World  (1924) ; Ports
of France  (1926) ; John Wanamaker (2 vols.,
1926) ; Nationalism and Internationalism (1930).
He  also  compiled Songs from  the   Trenches
(1928).

Gibbons's first-hand knowledge of what was
going on in the world and his ability to state
facts clearly and forcefully secured for him a
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